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NOVELTIES IN HAND-SCREENS. 



By Laura B. Starr. 
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■,-.■.■ •//..;■.;•.;•,;:* '.•,-: [v*f. HE little hand-screens are so 
useful to protect the face and 
eyes from the heat or glaring 
light, that one or more should 
be lying about always in easy 
reaching distance. A variety 
may be had by changing the 
shape, design and material. 

The book screen is rather new 
and very pretty. Cut a thick 
piece of cardboard into the 
form of an open book, with 
gilt edges. These screens are 
rather difficult to make, great 
care being required in the cut- 
ting and shading, but the effect is very true and often mistaken 
for the real thing. A small view should be lightly painted on 
the top of the title page, with neatly printed verses slanting 
below to bear upon the small painting ; for instance, a view of 
"Chillon" with a few lines from the "Prisoner." A moonlight 
scene to illustrate Longfellow's "Light of Stars," and so on. A 
white and gold handle finishes off a very dainty arrangement. 
The back should also be painted to match, with the title of the 
book, or a Latin quotation printed on the cover. 

A screen used for a wedding present was covered with white 
satin, edged with a border of white swan's down, the center a 
design of ferns, was embroidered in natural colors. The handle 
was wound with white satin ribbon, finished with a bow of long 
loops and ends. This was exceedingly handsome, and yet so 
simple and inexpensive, as to come within the means of anyone. 
An easily constructed screen is made on a circular cardboard 
covered with old gold satin ; the handle is covered with satin, 
and finished off with a bow of ribbon of the same color. It is 
decorated with a conventional spray of flowers. One lately seen 
was covered with tape, with a yellow silk center. 

For variety, a piece of thin, bright silk, or crepe, is stretched 
over a similar piece of cardboard ; this in turn is covered with 
thin white muslin, scalloped, and embroidered with silk and 
tinsel thread, a ribbon bow to match is tied on the handle. 

A simple screen is arranged with thin muslin and pressed 
ferns and flowers. They should be arranged on a satin founda- 
tion, covered with transparent muslin, or tulle. The tiniest drop 
of mucilage, or thick starch, which is really better, put on the 
underside will hold them in place. A bright ribbon bow is 
needed on the handle. 

Palm-leaf fans fashioned into hand-screens are not new, but 
there are always new ways of decorating them. For a very 
simple but effective one, a piece of bright plush or satin the 
length of the fan, should be provided ; this need be only half 
the width. There are also required two or three yards each of 
a quarter of an inch wide ribbon of bright and contrasting 
colors; some silk cords of different shades, tinsel of gold, blue, 
copper and other colors ; two yards of inch-wide ribbon match- 
ing the plush or satin, and three peacock feathers. 

Lay the plush over half one side, and lightly tack it to the 
back of the fan ; turn it down on the edge, crossing the front 
of the fan from handle to tip, and sew a line of tinsel over the 
tacking stitches. Arrange the narrow ribbons in contrasting 
shades, and fasten them down on the fan, sewing them on the 
flat parts between the ribs, concealing the stitches with lines of 
tinsel. Between the spaces left by the ribbons sew down the 



bright colored cords, or double lines of tinsel. Cover the handle 
of the fan with plush, and bind the tinsel around it. Sew the 
peacock feathers over the plush on the fan, taking care to fasten 
them well. Cover the ends of the feathers with a bow of the 
wide ribbon to hang up the screen by. Line the back of the 
fan with soft silk, sewing it firmly to the turned in edge of the 
plush where it occurs ; pick out the tacking threads that hold 
the plush, and the screen is finished. 

After the fan is neatly covered with silesia, both sides, it 
may be entirely covered with peacock feathers, pasted in rows, 
all pointing the same way, the outer row being placed so as to 
cover the edge. A ribbon of peacock blue, with long ends, 
should ornament the handle. To secure the feathers firmly 
they should be pasted as well as sewed, but the sewing must be 
done before the last covering is put on. 

A small oblong screen is easy to make. A straight piece of 
soft silk is required, upon which is traced and embroidered an 
all over design, in quaint soft colors. It needs very little stiffen- 
ing when it is ready to be made up, and is simply sewn into a 
light bamboo frame, sold for the purpose. Cord and tassels are 
a more suitable finish for these than ribbon bows. 



STONEWARE. 



By Helen - Anderson. 




EW people would imagine 
that the common stone beer 
mugs, that can be purchased 
at almost any china store, 
ranging in price from ten to 
fifty cents, make one of the 
most excellent as well as one 
of the most effective recep- 
ticles for flowers, particular- 
ly our large and brightly 
colored fall blossoms. 

There are two kinds of 
mugs, or tankards, in this 
stoneware — one is of a gray- 
ish-yellow body, enriched 
with cobalt blue ; the other 
is of a brown stoneware, with dark-brown, or black glaze, these 
are supposed to be of Franconian origin, and are very quaint. 
The shape is particularly adapted for cut flowers, as it gives 
them ample room, also allows them to fall naturally in place, 
which is so much more preferable to the most careful arrangement. 
Among the specimens of early Dutch stoneware, or Delft, 
was a pagoda, manufactured for William III, of old delft ware 
for holding bulbs. The effect must have been charming, as the 
bulbs were entirely concealed and the mass of bloom was alone 
visible, with the background of delft. It is rather surprising 
that some enterprising person has not adopted this idea as it 
would make a charming addition to any room, and would be a 
great improvement upon the usual glasses for bulbs, it might 
even serve as a centerpiece for the dining table. We see very 
little of the German, or Dutch pottery, and yet both Germany 
and even Flanders were famed for their stoneware. It is said 
that one of the first makers of silicions pottery was Jacquelin, 
Countess of Hainault, wife of the Duke of Brabant, who was 
imprisoned by her husband in the fortress of Teylingen, in the 
year 1424, and as a sort of solace during her captivity she made 
pots and pitchers. 

Many of the early specimens of faience produced in Germany 
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